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WOMEN AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 



MABEL FORD YEOMANS 
Grinnell College 



Ten years ago the head of the Public Speaking Department in 
a well-known university expressed the opinion that women never 
became first-rate public speakers. The time that has since elapsed 
has proved him wrong. Women have revealed a special aptitude 
for public speaking as they have always been acknowledged to 
have an aptitude for private speaking. 

They have developed as speakers, however, not because of 
encouragement and training from the schools, but in spite of the 
lack of these. A variety of great public "movements" has given 
women at once their incentive and their opportunity. The effort 
to "get across" has been the woman speaker's training. She has 
" learned by doing." She has learned as the infant learns to walk — 
by falling down and getting up again. But though often sprawling 
ludicrously in her attempts, she has just escaped being too ridiculous 
by the sincerity and earnestness of her efforts. And this sincerity 
has even saved her from many of the faults of those trained in the 
schools — the earlier schools at any rate. An absence of artificiality 
is noticeable in her speaking, while its effectiveness is attested by 
the ever-increasing demand for her services. Such results cannot 
but prove gratifying to the "self-made" speaker. 

But there is another side to the question. Achievement in the 
face of difficulty may be glorious — but it is not economical unless 
the difficulty is unavoidable. The difficulties in the path of the 
woman speaker have been avoidable; they have been possible only 
because in this respect, as in many others, the schools have lagged 
behind the rest of the world. Speech training in the schools has 
been denied women until they have proved that they can succeed 
without it. But in proving that fact they have also proved that to 
"learn by doing" is costly; that the time spent in preliminary 
failure can be ill-spared by the mature woman whose period of 
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school apprenticeship is past; and that the energy wasted on such 
failure ought to be saved for creative purposes, for real achievement. 

With this realization, the woman who wants to be a speaker has 
demanded from the schools courses in the technique of speech, 
vocal training to give her a pleasanter and more effective medium 
of expression, extempore speaking and debate to give her skill in 
the organization of her thought; in a word, training which shall 
enable her to express without mortifying public failure and with- 
out unnecessary loss of time in her maturity such ideas as she may 
have to express. Such training she is demanding and, as always, 
she is receiving exactly what she demands — and nothing more. I 
may add that in the debate class her presence is, as yet, rather 
tolerated than desired, though in most cases she may come in if she 
insists. To put the matter briefly, for the girl with ideas to express 
there is today ample opportunity to secure excellent training in 
the mechanics of speech. For the girl without ideas, or without 
original and constructive ideas, there is an opportunity to become ex- 
tremely proficient in the art of talking and saying nothing. For the 
girl who has only the latent possibility of thought, of the possession 
of which she is but vaguely conscious, and which she has never felt 
the impulse to express — for the mute, inglorious Milton of the 
female sex, there is little or nothing in the public speaking course; 
perhaps because that kind of girl does not take public speaking; 
or if she does, because she is frightened to dumbness by the empha- 
sis placed upon a technique which she feels herself unable to acquire. 
Here again the schools are lagging behind the needs of the times. 
They are shaping all their training for girls to fit the case of the girl 
who has least need of it, the girl who knows what she wants and 
asks for it. 

But should the school always follow, never lead ? To give the 
public what it wants and to stop there is to follow the line of least 
resistance. It is a cheap and easy way to win popular support. 
It is not to achieve much, either for the school or for the larger 
world outside. It has always seemed to me that the school owes 
a real duty to its students — to create in them new desires, to awaken 
them to new needs instead of being content merely to satisfy their 
old ones. If that is true, then surely we owe that girl who comes 
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into our classes to learn glibness, merely, something better than 
the satisfaction of her desire; and the girl who does not take our 
courses because she does not know that she has in her anything 
worth expressing is another whom the schools cannot afford not 
to awaken to her needs — even to the extent of making the public 
speaking course compulsory if need be. 

The better class of high schools are a step ahead of the colleges 
in providing for such cases ; first, because such training as is given is 
not elective — every girl must take it whether she feels the impulse 
to be an orator or not — and secondly, because in this training, 
generally spoken of in these days as "oral English," speech has 
not been divorced from thought — manner from matter. 

In the majority of the colleges the speech courses are but slightly 
correlated with any others, and the separation is unfortunate for the 
entire curriculum. Excellent courses in the material of thought con- 
tinue to be vague and incoherent because they are imparted by the 
lecture method alone, in absolute defiance of the educational axiom 
that there is "no impression without expression"; while the speech 
courses shoot equally wide of the mark by ignoring the equally 
important axiom that there should be no expression without some- 
thing to express. 

This lack of "body" and substance in the public speaking 
courses is unfortunate for any student taking them, but it is 
infinitely more serious for the woman student than for the man 
for the reason that the average man is decidedly more likely than 
the average woman to be pursuing, along with his public speaking, 
courses in economics, political science, advanced courses in history 
— courses which are the very warp and woof of constructive thought, 
the timber out of which speeches are built. The woman, unless 
she is an exceptional woman, is likely to be taking mostly the so- 
called "cultural" subjects, which she is accustomed to absorb 
like a sponge rather than to think about like a human being. They 
never occur to her as material for speeches. Nothing does occur 
to her as material for speeches, I sometimes think, and yet here she 
is in our classes, an everlasting reproach to our methods, an ever- 
lasting reminder that we are giving her nothing because she does 
not know what to ask for. 
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I believe it is the duty of the schools to find out what she needs 
and to give it to her. If the purpose of education is to fit the 
individual to his or her physical and social environment, and if 
public speaking may be said to be "educational," then the public 
speaking department owes to every girl in it a training which will 
help to bring her into harmony with her surroundings. Now 
the more extraordinary those surroundings promise to be, the 
more difficult will it be for the individual to adapt herself to 
them unaided. In extraordinary times, therefore, the duty of the 
educator becomes doubly difficult — and doubly imperative. If, 
then, it is always the duty of the school to anticipate the needs of the 
student, there are times when for the school to fail in that duty and 
to go on being a mere trailer of public opinion is little less than 
criminal. Can anyone doubt that the present is one of those 
times ? 

It is becoming a platitude to say that the period following the 
war will be a period of reconstruction. Yet as teachers we cannot 
impress that fact too firmly upon our minds, nor can we have too 
keen a realization of the fact that in no respect will the recon- 
struction be more complete than in the status of women — both 
economic and political. That some women will be ready for the 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship is splendidly true; that 
very many more will not be ready in the least degree is unfortu- 
nately equally true. Whether the average man is any better 
equipped is not the point. The point is that convention and the 
expectation of citizenship have given him an opportunity to be 
ready. The head of the public speaking department in a reputable 
college recently confessed to me that for ten years he had con- 
sciously neglected the women in his classes. "I had only a limited 
amount of time and energy," he said, "and I expended it where it 
would count the most." Few are so frank, yet so far as I have been 
able to observe I have found the condition pretty general. The 
man is educated to be a citizen. If he fails to be — in proportion to 
his intellect and his position in life — a good citizen, then he is a 
slacker, to be scorned as such. If the average woman, who has 
been unable to foresee and to prepare for her new responsibilities, 
shall fail in the first days of her citizenship, is it she or the schools 
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which have trained her that will deserve the slacker's brand? 
If our subject contains in it the possibilities of being used as a 
medium for training our girls for citizenship, we should at once 
set about discovering those possibilities and making the most 
of them. 

The problem of the public speaking teacher, then, appears to 
be twofold: (1) to make his subject useful to the student by helping 
to fit her for a new and unfamiliar environment, (2) to make his 
subject useful to the state by helping to train the student for 
citizenship. And yet the two aims are in effect but one, for to be 
a good citizen one has only to be well-meaning and clear-thinking; 
and one who is well-meaning and clear-thinking will surely be in 
harmony with his environment, whatever that environment may be. 
But the great majority of people "mean well." It is for us, there- 
fore, to help them to think clearly. 

The matter, then, if you accept my conclusions, resolves itself 
into a question of method. And here I am on dangerous ground. 
To attempt to be specific would be futile, for in teaching, as you 
know, every real teacher must be a law unto himself. We can 
each in his own way, however, accomplish the following general 
results. 

We can, first of all, make our class a real forum for the real 
discussion of problems in which the girl is interested. We must 
begin, of course, on her own level, but when a point of contact has 
been established we should be able to lead her gradually upward 
in her choice of topics to a plane that is worthy of her future 
citizenship. As steps in her upward progress we can teach her to 
read the newspaper intelligently and reasoningly; we can show 
her how to think constructively upon the items she reads; we 
can insist that she present in her speeches the results of such con- 
structive thinking and not a mere rehash of some one else's opinions 
as set forth in a magazine article. 

One of my students recently brought to me the outline for a 
speech on "The Art and Literature of the War." The point of the 
speech, so far as it had one, was an arraignment of the system which 
sacrifices the artist on the battlefield. I questioned her as to sources 
and found that she had swallowed whole some half-baked article, 
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from Heaven knows what "popular" magazine, and was now pre- 
pared to disgorge it for the benefit of her fellow-students. She 
had done absolutely no thinking on the article. It had never 
occurred to her to question the opinion expressed. I called her 
attention to the little poem in the Outlook of October 24, entitled 
"A Poet Enlists," and she was quite amazed to find that a fact may 
have more than one aspect. 

One of the biggest things we can do for our students is to show 
them the difference between facts and somebody's opinion about 
facts, for the ability to make such distinction lies at the root of all 
clear thinking. We can inspire our students with a profound 
respect for Truth; we can teach them to lay aside prejudices in 
their thinking; to discount personal bias in others; to beware the 
personal opinion — especially their own — that has not taken into 
consideration all the facts in a given case. Such teaching cannot 
but have a profound effect not only upon the speeches made in our 
classrooms but upon all the after-life of our students, and an incal- 
culable effect upon the future citizenship of the nation. All 
students need such training, but I am asking for a little more of it 
for our girls, because hitherto they have received so very much less. 

That women will make good citizens without our training I 
have no doubt. In this, as in the field of speech technique, they 
will learn by doing. But if we can give them a push in the right 
direction; if we can to some extent forestall their mistakes; if we 
can give them a touchstone by which they may recognize and 
reject without needless trying out the specious proposition and 
the false "ism," we shall be fulfilling our duty as educators by 
fitting our students for harmony with their environment. And if 
in addition to giving them an insight which the wily cannot con- 
fuse we are able also to give them a vision which the scoffer cannot 
dim we shall likewise, as patriots, be doing our bit toward the 
re-creating of a new and better America. Such training of a 
hitherto neglected portion of our citizenry may well be our war- 
time contribution to the national service. 



